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off rashly assumed the offensive instead of awaiting attack in a
good defensive position, and thus threw away the advantage
gained. In the ensuing battle of Dettingen, the French
detachment was routed and partly driven into the Main,
suffering severe losses, and the Allies were enabled to effect
their withdrawal to Hanau and their supplies. It was a Pyfrhic
victory, for George II. made no attempt to follow up his success ;
the army remained inactive at Hanau till the close of the cam-
paign, its leaders spending the time contending with each other
instead of the enemy. The end of it all was that Stair in disgust
laid down his command, being replaced by the aged Wade, a
great road-maker but no general.
The new commander's task was not rendered easier by the
recession to supreme command of the French army in the
Netherlands of Maurice de Saxe. Saxe's reputation as a soldier
stood and still stands high, based as it is on a series of brilliant
and unbrokenly successful campaigns ; in view of the fact,
however, that throughout his operations he enjoyed a numerical
superiority over his opponents, in the proportion always of three
to two, and more often of two to one, his achievements hardly
form a true criterion of his talents. In 1744 at least he had
an easy task. Assembling an army of 80,000 men at Lille, he
rapidly overran all West Flanders, and his progress was only
checked by the necessity of detaching a large force to oppose
an Austrian army, which, liberated by the cessation of operations
against the Prussians, was advancing on the Rhine. The Allies,
having at length mustered a respectable force of 65,000 around
Brussels, felt their way slowly southward, and finally came to a
standstill before Courtrai, where Saxe had entrenched himself
and was awaiting them. Here they dallied until the return of
the French detachment from the Rhine rendered the prospects
of a successful attack hopeless, and then fell back to Ghent,
where they took up quarters for the winter. Wade was recalled,
being superseded by the young Duke of Cumberland. The
new commander possessed no inconsiderable military talents,
but throughout his career was the victim of such ill-fortune as
entirely to nullify them. His solitary victory loaded his name
with more opprobrium than any of his defeats, and his last act
as a general was to append his name to a capitulation in the open
field. Like another unlucky royal commander, the Duke of
York, however, his work as an administrator and an organiser
was of great and lasting benefit to the British army, of which he
was for many years an able and hard-working Commander-
in-Chief.
For the campaign of 1745 Cumberland concentrated around
Brussels an army of 47,000 men, of whom 23,000 were British,